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domestic work. The fact that this book is now in its third edition is proof of its value. In 
publishing this new edition of the New England collection, the publishers have made it uniform 
in style with Mr. Chandler’s book, and present it in a handsomer form than the original edition. 
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IS a certain indication of a growing appreciation of the 
correct method of covering the floor. The floor-coverings 
should be the most seriously considered part of the furnish- 
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POitlKAIT OF PAf/l. POTTKU OAI,I.!;iev OF TIIF llAsH K 

1 his pnrtr.tii: was painted by Bartholomeus van der Heist in 16^4, and as ter died 
in Januarv ut that year it must have been compicteJ Irat a hew days before his death. 
It shows the ysHing artist, clad in velvet, wltli paletie and hrushrs in his haiid, 
looking seriously over his shoulder at the spectator. His long hair i: ii;.-h> .inbnoi. In 
iT)i)u.-tache dedicate, his lips full and strong, and his expression sensitive and re’Hned 
Thf' pit ture is a reinarkablc work, and it is evident that Van der Heist, though tar 
fioni an emotional painter, must have been deeplv moved In hi-, loe.dei - iiie liung. 
and tamous artist, wdu?, at the tseight of hi.3 fame, was dving. 
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BORN 1 (; 2 5 : DIED 1654 
DUTCH SCHOOL 


FRANK CUNDALL ‘LANDSCAPE AND PASTORAL PAINTERS OF HOLLAND* 

P AUL POTTER, one of the most successful in his lifetime of any of the 
Dutch painters, was born at Enkhuizen, in November, 1625. He was 
christened, on the twentieth of the month, after his maternal grandfather, 
Pauwels, another form of Paulus; but he uniformly adopted the latter version 
in his signature. His early studies were directed by his father at Amsterdam, 
and by Jacob de Weth at Haarlem, as is proved by the latter’s entry in his 
sketch-book: “In the year 1642 P. Potter came to me to learn painting 
for eight pounds a year.” But such, however, were his natural gifts that at 
the age of fifteen he was, we are told, recognized as an artist. 

I’he environs of Enkhuizen did not, any more than did those of Amster- 
dam, offer scenes of surpassing beauty. Flat fields, monotonous canals, and 
poor clumps of trees were not calculated to fire poetic imaginations in a 
landscape painter; but these same flat fields were peopled with a tribe of 
robust cattle whose rich brown and golden tints contrasted favorably with the 
surrounding verdure. That the young Paul conceived at first hand a desire 
to become the portrayer of these scenes is evident, for he owed it neither to 
his forerunners nor, in any great degree, to his own father, from whom he 
only learned the actual technique of his art. He threw himself into his self- 
allotted task with ardor, and many a careful study he made of ox, cow, horse, 
sheep, goat, and pig, thus becoming acquainted with their habits and cus- 
toms, the textures of their coats and the formation of their frames, as well as 
with the trees and plants by which they were surrounded. So accurately did 
he study their forms that a writer on the natural history of Holland, writing 
between 17 69 and 1779, did not hesitate to illustrate his work from paintings 
and sketches by Potter, including geometrical drawings made to demonstrate 
the proper proportions of cattle. 

An etching by Potter of a ‘Herdsman,’ bearing date 1643, proves that 
the lad had acquired considerable proficiency as a draughtsman at the early 
age of eighteen, although as a painter he was but timid, owing to his inabil- 
ity to express the desired effect without painting all he saw. With experi- 
ence his touch became firmer, and he developed into a bold painter; but. 
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Cjje ^rt of ^aul ^^otter 

CHARLESBLANC ‘HISTOIREDESPEINTRES’ 

“OOME Dutch painters,” wrote the Abbe de Lamcnnais, ‘‘have been 
O able to lend the nature they depicted an indefinable accent which touches, 
moves, and begets reverie. By what mysterious magic do they thus hold us 
absorbed for hours together in contemplation of subjects which seem most 
commonplace in nature? — a meadow with a brook flowing through it and a 
few aged willow trees, a valley traversed by a storm-swelled torrent, the rain- 
clouds just clearing from a sky lit by the setting sun, a cabin niched at the 
foot of a naked rock on some deserted strand, beyond which surges the storm- 
shaken sea, a distant sail bending under the stress of wind. The myste- 
rious magic which can transmute such simple scenes as these is the imagina- 
tion of the artist, which, communicating itself to you, wakes an answering 
emotion in your breast. It is, in a word. Art, bearing you upon its puissant 
wings above the sway of the mere communicating senses. It was because he 
himself had come to recognize it, that, under the exterior forms of the ani- 
mals Paul Potter painted, we can discern the individuality of each beast, the 
manifestation of its characteristic and typical nature.” 

One hundred years ago such an appreciation as this would not have been 
understood, or, rather, such ideas would have occurred to no one. The art- 
lovers of his own day saw in Paul Potter no more than a faithful copyist of 
nature, truthful even to naivete, and extremely skilful in rendering what he 
had cunningly observed. It was reserved for our century to discover the sub- 
tler meaning; to recognize in the animals of Potter, as in the landscapes of 
Ruysdael, I do not know what vague, elusive sentiment. 

Every living creature that has received our common gift of life, breathes 
our common air, and is warmed by our common sun, should, of right, inter- 
est us; but between ourselves and these inferior beings we need an inter- 
preter, — some simple soul who, because of his very simplicity, can approach 
closer to them than we, and by his genius show us their individualities and 
the differences between them. In a word, a poet or a great painter is needed 
to thus become spokesman for the dumb and neglected world that lies but 
one degree beneath man’s level, to understand its hidden idioms, and to so 
translate them that our minds or hearts can read them. We need a Bernardin 
de Saint Pierre to reveal to us the secret harmonies of nature; a Ruysdael to 
move us by the sight of a stormy sky and the shudder of great trees tortured 
by the gale; a Paul Potter to make audible to our grosser ears the voice of 
common nature in the plaint of lambs and the lowing of kine. 

There is no country more favorable as a field for the painter of animals 
than Holland; none more fruitful in beautiful and picture-making models. 
The humidity of the climate makes the land one great fertile grazing-ground 
of tender green, over which wander numberless flocks and herds, the colors 
of their hides and skins, mottled with contrasting and harmonious tones. 
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showing vivid and warm against the verdant background. In no other land 
are the colors of the cattle so rich and various. It seems as if nature, in 
this level country, overshadowed by a sky which is almost always sad and 
gray, had thus in a measure compensated for the monotony of the land itself. 
Potter had to do no more than to stray about the environs of The Hague to 
find models ready made to his hand; and apparently the first which met his 
eye seemed to him beautiful enough to paint, could he but faithfully copy 
them in the simplicity of their noonday repose. 

An ardent devotee of his art, he seems never to have gone abroad without 
a sketch-book in which he jotted down the outlines of every object which 
struck his attention, — tree, weed, fence, hedge, or shepherd. As for the 
animals themselves, although he did not commonly seek to portray their 
more active movements, as did Berghem, he drew them with the most scru- 
pulous care and in all imaginable attitudes, from simple profile to most diffi- 
cult foreshortenings. He was fond of drawing cows at such a view as should 
contrast their rounded outlines with the characteristic square projection of 
their hip-bones, and added the figures of sheep and goats to his groups of cattle 
that he might gain an agreeable contrast of outlines; though it was his liking 
to make some cow or some great motionless bull raising his horned head above 
the herd — the stupid king of the pasture — the dominant figure. What in- 
telligent attention, what patience, what love, he brought to the rendering of 
the least details! None, howsoever minute, escaped him, down to the indi- 
vidual bend of each horn, the various shapes of the ears, and the movement 
of the eyelids, upon which the degree of kindliness or fierceness of expression 
depends. 

These beautiful sketches, fully finished and most exact in drawing, were 
however merely studies for compositions; though Potter conceived a “com- 
position ” so simply that he had often but to add a background to his sketch 
to transform it into a picture. In his studio at home he diligently continued 
the work. He introduced into the foreground some large plants, also studied 
from nature, and completed his composition by adding perhaps an old knotted 
and bent willow trunk, transferred direct from note-book to picture, ora small 
house or shed, copied faithfully in its least details down to the cracks in the 
wall or the smoke from the roof. Thus, in a studio full of visitors, and amid 
the noise of conversation, he finished the many charming works which for 
over two hundred years have held places of honor in the greatest galleries, a 
delight to the amateurs who have owned them, which have made the reputa- 
tion of the engravers who have reproduced them, and the fortunes of the deal- 
ers who have bought them to sell again and again, and always at increased 
prices. 

There is a pretty wood which lies adjacent to the city of The Hague, in 
which the Prince of Orange built a little pleasure-palace called “The House 
in the Wood.’' This was one of Paul Potter’s favorite haunts. He has de- 
picted scenes from it in many of his pictures — some of these, indeed, con- 
trary to his usual habit, being almost pure landscapes, in which the animals 
and figures are but accessories. In general, however. Potter’s backgrounds 
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are the least excellent parts in his pictures; and many critics have taken a 
malicious pleasure in pointing out their monotony. But to reproach one who 
was primarily a painter of animals with such a shortcoming seems unjust. 
True, Potter had not the spiritedness and imagination of Berghem, and did 
not, like the latter, illuminate his landscapes by capricious and shifting beams 
of sunlight, nor make them picturesque with the romantic ruins of ancient 
castles; but on the other hand he was more natural, and more truly Dutch. 
Brought up amid these monotonous prairies, which he never quitted to travel 
abroad. Potter made no attempt to borrow from Italy that warm lighting 
which vivifies so many of Berghem’s noble landscapes. He painted only what 
he knew, — the gray, heavy skies and the flat sweep of the Dutch plains; and 
these he reproduced faithfully, adding nothing, attempting neither to embel- 
lish them nor to charge them with meaning. 

Moreover, nothing better suited his chosen subjects than this type of nat- 
ural scene. The somber sky served as an admirable foil to relieve the creamy 
fleeces and variegated coats of the animals which took first place in his com- 
positions. Indeed, it seems as if through fear of a divided interest, or to weld 
the whole into a closer unity, he sometimes intentionally slighted his landscape 
backgrounds. At any rate, they often possess less interest than they would 
have in nature; and as to foreground, he frequently contented himself with 
adding a thistle or two, a dead branch, and a few field flowers. With Berghem, 
the whole landscape is in movement; it shines and changes and is as ani- 
mated as are the animals it enframes; but with Potter the landscape is a sec- 
ondary consideration; he sacrificed all the rest of nature for the benefit of 
his herd. 

Sunlight is not always, nay, not even usually, absent from his pictures. 
He preferred to lay his scene in that time of day (no fanciful or uncommon 
hour indeed, for there was no fantasy in his nature) when the sun is wont 
to first show itself in Holland. Covered with clouds during the morning, 
it does not usually shine out until about four in the afternoon, after which 
it illumines the land until sundown. At this hour the light comes from just 
above the horizon and rakes the plains in long beams, enlivening each ob- 
ject, throwing it into relief by a long shadow, and warming and enriching 
the colors of the animals. The sky is still overcast and gray, a neutral ex- 
panse which serves to enhance the foreground, unless, by chance, an occa- 
sional lowering cloud catches the light. For fear that even such a dull over- 
head sky should divert the attention which he wished to have centered upon 
his animals, Potter, with notable exceptions, painted it rather thickly, some- 
times almost “woollily,” rather than to allow it to detract in the least from 
the vivid hides of his bulls, the soft fleece of his sheep, and the shining skins 
of his goats. 

In 1652 , for some reason, Paul Potter quitted The Hague for Amsterdam, 
which was then the residence of the greatest painters of Holland, and appar- 
ently the sight of their splendid achievements made a deep impression on him. 
At any rate, it is certain that he made at least one attempt to enlarge his man- 
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ner, to use canvases of larger proportions — in a word, to elevate his charm- 
ing pastorals to the rank of historical paintings. I'his was doubly an error. 
Cattle shown at life-size in a picture cannot interest us; they cannot pos- 
sibly support the comparison with nature itself. To make such colossal 
dimensions tolerable we require some subject of special charm and poetry 
which admits of strange effects of light and of dramatic interest. Potter forgot 
that if a picture but two or three feet square could exercise its full charm it 
would be fatal to enlarge it to five or six times that area, and his great ‘BulP 
does not deserve the immense celebrity which it has acquired. The eye is 
shocked by the unnecessary and unlooked-for dimensions; and his precise 
manner, admirable in smaller works, seems here insufficient and cold. 

But if he did not succeed in paintings upon so large a scale, what energy, 
sentiment, and perfection we find in Potter’s works of smaller dimensions 
which were better suited to the simplicity of his subjects and which display 
to highest advantage all the delicate precision of his brush, and — dare I say? 
— all his emotional tenderness. Surely there is no one who, seeing these pic- 
tures, which for two hundred years have been telling us, in paint and color, 
the story of these dumb patient servants of mankind — surely there is none, 
1 say, who has not admired, and been struck at first glance by their exact 
truth and their simplicity. But, on the other hand, how many have stood 
before them without seeing anything more; without experiencing any other 
emotion than mere admiring wonder; without, in a word, understanding the 
underlying sentiment that abides in them. Yet, for my own part, I have no 
hesitation in saying that to me the poetry of genius is as present in these 
peaceful compositions as in the larger works wherein others have depicted 
the achievements of heroes. 

One distinguished appreciator has said of Paul Potter’s animals: “Other 
artists have painted cows, cattle and sheep, drawn and colored them well, but 
he alone seems to have seized their expressions, their instincts, their individ- 
ualities — in a word, what serves them as a soul.” We admire the flocks oi 
Berghem, Van de Velde, and Karel Dujardin, but those of Paul Potter move 
us. Should we rank the painters of Holland purely according to their pic- 
turesque or picture-making achievements we could not set Potter among the 
first; but within his own domain he is the master of them all. None other 
came so close to truth. Not only did he know his animals thoroughly in 
their anatomies, their habits, and their instincts, but none other ever so ex- 
actly observed and recognized those exterior appearances which their char- 
acters impress upon them, or the various movements and postures which 
betray the agitation or calm of their simple natures. How vividly he makes 
us feel the strength and construction of his great bulls! Yet he never ob- 
tains this effect of solidity and mass at the expense of fine detail. With the 
exception of the sky and background he sacrificed nothing which might for 
a moment retain the curiosity or attention. The star-shaped spot where the 
hair parts on the forehead of the cow, how it grows about the beginning of 
the horns, how it lies sleek upon the dewlaps and with what a different sleek- 
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ness it lies along the shoulder, how it bristles along the backbone, how it is dis- 
ordered where the animal has licked itself, or upon the belly where it has lain, 
or where it has scratched itself against a tree, — such least accidents of coat 
or hide are expressed with scrupulous accuracy. The wool of the sheep, the 
fine fleece of the young lamb, are rendered by different handlings of the brush. 
He does not even forget to paint the bits of stick and wisps of straw which 
cling to the haunches of the sheep that has been lying down in the farm- 
yard. In a word, to that exactness of ensemble which characterizes the race 
he added those exact details of expression or habit which give character to 
each individual beast; and because of this he stands easily preeminent among 
all the painters of animals. 

It sometimes seems as if the love of natural life were strongest in those 
who are predestined to an early death. Like Van de Velde, who loved his 
land so greatly. Potter bore in his breast the germs of a premature death. It 
is said that he wore out his health in excessive toil, working, indeed, as his 
biographer writes, “without rest all day and by the lamp far into the night.” 
He spent the long winter evenings in etching the studies which had served 
their purpose for his paintings; and never went about without his sketch- 
book. But this continued application, of which his family and friends com- 
plained, and which they regarded as the cause of his death, was demanded of 
him by an imperious urging of his nature. It would almost appear as though 
certain foredoomed beings had some undefined warning which drove them to 
devour the hours allotted to them in desperate haste to accomplish their task 
before it shall be cut short — to crowd the whole of life into a half. It 
was thus with this great painter of the humble herds and fields. Paul Potter 
died before attaining his thirtieth year. Two centuries have elapsed, yet his 
pictures have, year by year, steadily increased in value; even poor, worn 
copies of his etchings fetch remarkable sums. It is right that his works should 
be thus prized; for in the least of them we may trace the qualities that made 
Paul Potter great, — his profound knowledge, his love for exact truth, his 
search for accuracy of line even at the risk of hardness, his naivete, his senti- 
ment, nay, even something of his tenderness. . . . 

The beasts of the fields of Holland have given Paul Potter an immortal 
name; and he in his turn has taken them under the protection of his genius. 
Never before did animals occupy the first place in the creations of a painter, 
nor serve as the main subjects of a picture. Since the time of the Renaissance 
at least no one had dared to import them with such authority into art. Yet 
it is by right that they enlist the services of the greatest geniuses. There is a 
profound truth, as yet not fully recognized, in the words of Michelet: “'Fhe 
tree which has weathered all seasons, the bird which has looked down upon 
all lands, have we nothing to learn from them.'* Does not the eagle read what 
we cannot in the sun, and the owl in the night darkness? And the solemn 
kine, so passive under the shade of the great oak, is there no thought in those 
long reveries of theirs?” — abridged from the french 
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‘HANDBOOK OF J’ A I N T I N t; ’ 

O F the masters who have striven preeminently after truth, Paul Potter is, 
beyond all question, one of the greatest that ever lived. He acquired a 
correctness of drawing, a kind of modeling which imparts an almost plastic 
effect to his animals, an extraordinary execution of detail in the most solid 
impastos, and a truth of coloring which harmonizes astonishingly with the 
hour of the day. In his landscapes, which generally consist of a few willows 
in the foreground and of a wide view over meadows, the most delicate gra- 
dation of aerial perspective is seen. But there was very little poetry in his 
soul. He was an excellent craftsman, but cannot be ranked high as an artist. 

ARSENE ALEXANDRE ‘HISTOIRE FOI'ULAIRE DE LA I’EINTURE’ 

T he Dutch masters of the seventeenth century lavished all their genius 
upon the simple things of the earth, — those men or animals which serve 
her mutely and ingloriously, yet not without a high though silent mission. 
The painters of Holland loved these simple subjects so intensely that they 
gave them grandeur through simplicity, and style through careful and detailed 
attention. Among them all, Paul Potter best exemplifies this intensity of at- 
tention focused upon a limited field. There is something of the same pathos 
in his achievement that there is in that of Ruysdael. Potter, the stricken 
consumptive, loved the fields and the beasts of the fields as deeply and touch- 
ingly as the poverty-stricken Ruysdael loved the ungrateful dunes, the ruined 
cemeteries, and the wind-shaken seas of his native land. 

The great, flat, verdant plains of Holland commence at the end of each vil- 
lage street, and stretch away under an unchanging sky to the horizon, only 
dotted here and there with groups of animals, black, white, and red, that 
move so leisurely as to seem almost motionless. Occasionally we catch sight 
of a splendid black-and-white spotted cow, which, having considered the pro 
and con of the question, bends her knees and slowly sinks down upon her 
flank; but we may be sure that she will rest there immovable quite long 
enough for Paul Potter to sketch her. At the horizon the plain is bordered 
by a line of trees so picturesque in outline that the greatest “composer” 
would hesitate to change it, their darker verdure contrasting with the fresh 
green of the grass. The sun, veiled by thin gray clouds, sheds its pallid rays 
in fanlike beams upon the plain. Such is the country that Paul Potter painted, 
or, if you like the expression better, imitated; for his exquisite care for detail, 
the quality which has displeased many critics of his celebrated ‘Bull’ at The 
Hague, seems to me the very reason of his artistic being, the key to his genius. 

These critics say that this picture is an almost puerile piece of deception, 
depicted hair by hair, and flock of wool by flock of wool. One of the primitive 
jeweler-painters could not have chiseled the frog more exactly, or better imi- 
tated the tufts of herb, the bark of the tree, the horns of the ram, the wet 
pink muzzles of the sheep, or the beard of the cowherd. All is executed 
with the patience of a jeweler, careful, detailed, and loving, not only in those 
parts of the picture which are in the immediate foreground, but even to the 
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least objects of the distance. The woodpecker in the sky, the farm hidden 
among the trees, and all the far-lying plain are executed with the same fine 
precision. 

If, however, one took account of these details only one would not under- 
stand the picture at all-, but, on the other hand, if one did not take account 
of them one would lose still more. To completely understand the work it is 
needful both to feel and to forget them; for the picture attains its extreme 
and moving force only through its extreme care in detail. 

The pale and consumptive youth, evidently predestined to a premature 
grave, whose portrait Van der Heist has given us, is he who accomplished 
this robust work. Though he labored constantly and ardently, he seems to 
have felt none of that restless fever which has urged so many other stricken 
geniuses frantically to crowd each moment of their lives because it is to be 
so brief. On the contrary, Paul Potter worked slowly, patiently, and tenderly. 
To his loving eye the plains of Holland discovered all the hidden treasures 
of their deceptive monotony; and detail by detail, with such infinite patience 
as you may see exhibited in the primitive pictures of St. Luke depicting the 
Virgin, his patient pencil traced, line by line, the great portrait of Fecundity. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE FRENCH 

PAUL CHERON ‘GAZETTE DES BEAUX-ARTS’I 1H75 

C onscience, sincerity, true solidity, at the expense of brilliancy and 
cleverness — these are the dominant qualities of Potter’s talent. Who 
ever better rendered the sharp bony hips of cows, the barrel-like swell of their 
bellies, or the placid, wondering vacuity of their expressions? He seems 
never to have striven after the tricky effects and dexterities of mere execu- 
tion. His manner was uniform, monotonous, sometimes indeed heavy; but 
closer examination discovers fundamental seriousness, perfect naturalness, 
quick and thorough comprehension, and conscientious patience. He supple- 
mented the greatest exactness of observation by the sincerest painstaking 
labor. FROM THE FRENCH 

A. VON WURZBACH ‘PAULUS POTTER’ 

P AUL POTTER painted repeatedly the flat Dutch plain across which in 
the far distance is seen a little farm and occasionally the steeple of a 
church. Sometimes he chose a forest as a background, and painted the trees 
in a peculiar emerald-green hue in which the lack of light and shade is even 
more striking than in the flat plains. It should be remembered, however, 
that Potter did not attempt to expend his strength upon the painting of any 
landscape, but concentrated all his powers upon the psychological represen- 
tation of animals; and in this respect he h incomparable. He understood the 
character of the bull, the sheep, and the pig, and interpreted it with a truth 
and fidelity to nature that has scarcely been equaled by the greatest portraitists 
in their rendering of the human physiognomy. 
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The frequent repetition of his motives and groups, however, betrays the 
same poverty of invention that is noticeable in his landscapes; but this failing 
becomes apparent only upon close study of his works, and then only when 
he is compared — and he can justly claim such comparison — with the inex- 
haustible genius of a Rubens, a Rembrandt, a Jan Steen, and an Ostade. — 

FROM THE GERMAN 

JOHN C. VAN DYKE ‘PAUL POTTER’ 

P AUL POTTER was an inspiration rather than a consummation. He 
could draw a cow, a tree, a rock, a leaf, with harsh exactness, and he 
could paint them with a rasping, wiry brush; but he could not put them to- 
gether and make a picture of them. He did not understand subordination, 
atmosphere, values, or picture planes. His compositions begin anywhere, 
and ramble indefinitely so long as there is canvas; they are illuminated by a 
light that comes from no point in particular; and their coloring is lacking in 
unity, depth, richness, and transparency. This was the result of an insuffi- 
cient education, which he was striving to better with unwearying patience 
and industry when his life was suddenly cut short. What he might have done 
had he been spared can hardly be considered; what he achieved under ad- 
verse circumstances, together with 'the noble patience and candid spirit of his 
achievement, cannot be too highly praised. If we regard his work as the study 
of a young man devoted to the realistic portrayal of character in landscape 
and cattle, we shall find much to admire; if we regard his work as final pic- 
torial accomplishment, we shall not escape disappointment. 

EMILE MONT^GUT *LES PAYS-BAS’ 

T he best judgment that I have ever heard or read upon Paul Potter was 
given to me in speaking of his famous ‘Young Bull,’ by a pastor of a 
church in Rotterdam. My impressions of the picture are so exactly in accord 
with this judgment that I cannot do better than to transcribe it here, as nearly 
word for word as 1 can remember. 

“To my thinking,” said this gentleman, “Paul Potter’s great ‘Bull’ is one 
of the finest works that Dutch painting has created. In it Potter has done 
more than produce a fine painting of a number of animals; indeed he has 
written the true idyl of Holland. He has expressed the deep, attentive, del- 
icate, almost maternal affection of the Dutch peasant for his beasts.” 

“An idyl of Holland,” that is what Paul Potter’s work is, and therein lies 
its greatness. My friend was right, and his judgment will be confirmed by 
any attentive spectator of the picture. Potter attempted to sum up in it, and 
has summed up, indeed, the poetry of the agricultural life which holds so 
large a place in the economic history of the Dutch people, and to which the 
greater part in the development of their prosperity is due. At the time when 
he painted the ‘Bull’ this agricultural life was at its height. Dutch energy 
and ingeniousness were concentrated upon agriculture. Referring to dates, 
I find that it was painted about 1646 or 1647; that is to say, before the 
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Peace of Westphalia and just before the famous Congress of Miinstcr, which 
Ter Borch has depicted in his celebrated work of that name. In other words, 
the ‘Bull’ was painted just before the time when Holland was to display 
that remarkable revival of activity which continued for more than three- 
quarters of the century and made her the leader of central Europe in trade. 
In this memorable work, then, Paul Potter expressed what was, at the mo- 
ment, the principal life, spirit, and activity of his land. 

Rembrandt in the ‘Night Watch’ did for the civil life of Holland what 
Paul Potter did in the ‘Bull’ for its rustic life; and both pictures are, despite 
their appearance of vulgar reality, works of the highest patriotic importance. 
What Rembrandt expressed in the ‘Night Watch’ was the ecstasy of liberty, 
the burning fervor of men still in the honeymoon of independence. What 
Paul Potter expressed in the ‘Bull’ is the happiness, less fervid but still 
deeper seated, which the freeholder of the soil, the man without the badge of 
servitude, experiences in seeing crops spring and flourish through his efforts, 
and flocks and herds multiply under his care. In these two works, then, is 
set forth the whole life of the little Republic; each complements and sup- 
plements the other. — abridged from the french 

M. F. REISET ‘(JAZETTE DES BEAUX-ARTS’I 1S78 

P AUL POTTER took account of every detail. He left nothing to chance, 
and seems to have consulted and keenly observed the nature before him 
for each stroke of his brush. Nor was he content when he had attained ex- 
actness of exterior form. He seems even to have tried to catch the charac- 
ter, if I may so express myself, of each animal he painted. If, as an eminent 
artist has said, “drawing is the honesty of art,” Potter was one of the most 
upright of artists, for none ever drew with greater precision, conscientious- 
ness, or success. — from the french 


EUGENE FROMENTIN ‘LE S MAITRESD’AUTREFOIS’ 

</ I ^HE Anatomy Lesson,’ the ‘Night Watch,’ and Paul Potter’s ‘Young 
X Bull’ are the most celebrated things in Holland. To the last the (Jal- 
lery of The Hague owes a great part of the interest it inspires. 

‘The Young Bull’ is not priced. Estimating it according to the present 
value of the artist’s other works, there is no doubt that in a Pmropean auction 
it would fetch a fabulous sum. Then is it a beautiful picture? By no means. 
Does it deserve the importance attached to it? Incontestably. Then is Paul 
Potter a very great painter? Very great. Does it follow that he really does 
paint as well as is commonly supposed? Not exactly. That is a misappre- 
hension that it will be well to dissipate. 

On the day when this imaginary auction of which I speak opened, and con- 
sequently when every one had the right to discuss freely the merits of this 
famous work, if any one had dared to let the truth be heard he would have 
spoken very nearly as follows: “The reputation of the .picture is greatly ex- 
aggerated and at the same time perfectly legitimate. It is erroneously con- 
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siclcred an incomparable specimen of painting. People think it is an example 
to be followed, a model to be copied, one in which ignorant generations may 
learn the technical secrets of their art. In that again they deceive themselves 
entirely. The work is ugly and ill-conceived, and the painting is monotonous, 
thick, heavy, dull, and dry. The arrangement is poor. Unity is lacking in 
the composition, which begins no one knows where, does not end anywhere, 
receives light without being illuminated, escapes on every side and runs out 
of the frame — so exactly like flowered chintz does the picture seem to be 
painted. The space is too crowded without being occupied. Neither the lines, 
nor the color, nor the distribution of the effects, give it even those first con- 
ditions of existence which are essential to any fairly well-arranged work. 
The animals are ridiculous in their size. The painting of the fawn-colored 
cow with the white head is very hard. The ewe and the ram seem modeled 
in plaster. As for the cowherd, nothing can be said in defense of him. Only 
two portions of this picture seem to be intended for our notice, — the wide 
expanse of sky and the enormous bull. 'The cloud is well in place and is 
lighted where it should be; it is also properly tinted according to the demands 
of the principal object, its purpose being to serve as a relief to the bull. With 
a wise understanding of the law of contrasts the painter has beautifully graded 
the light tints and the deeper shadings of the animal, and has opposed the 
darkest parts to the light portion of the sky. But this is hardlv a merit, con- 
sidering the simplicity of the problem. The rest is merely a surplus that might 
be cut away without regret, and indeed to the great advantage of the picture.’’ 
This would be a brutal criticism but an exact one. And yet public opinion, 
less punctilious or more clear-sighted, would say that the signature was well 
worth the price. 

Public opinion never goes entirely astray. By uncertain roads, often by 
those not most happily chosen, it arrives definitely at the expression of a true 
sentiment. The reasons given are not always good, but there are always other 
reasons that justify the expression. It is deceived regarding qualities, some- 
times mistaking faults for excellences; it estimates a man for his manner — 
in reality the least of all his merits; it believes that a painter paints well 
merely because he paints minutely. What is astonishing in Paul Potter is the 
imitation of objects carried to the point of eccentricity. People do not know, 
or do not notice, that in such a case the soul of the painter is of more worth 
than the work, and that his manner of feeling is of infinitely greater impor- 
tance than the result. 

When he painted the ‘Young Bull’ in 1647, Paul Potter was not twenty- 
three years of age. He was a very young man ; to judge by the average young 
man of twenty-two years, a child. I'o what school did he belong? To none. 
Had he any masters? We know of no other teachers than his father, Pieter 
Simonsz Potter, an obscure painter, and Jacob de Weth, of Haarlem, who 
had no force to influence a pupil either for good or evil. Paul Potter then 
found around his cradle, and afterwards in the studio of his second master, 
nothing but the most rudimentary instruction. Strange to say, the pupil 
needed nothing more. The greater part of his life was passed in the focus 
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of the most active, the most inspiring, and the richest art that the world had 
ever known, except during the preceding century in Italy. Masters were not 
lacking; the choice was only too embarrassing. The greatest of all, the most 
illustrious, Rembrandt, had already produced the ‘Night Watch.’ 

But what of Paul Potter? How did he isolate himself in the heart of this 
rich and swarming school, where practical ability was great, talent universal, 
styles somewhat similar, and yet the methods of feeling very individual? Had 
he any fellow-pupils? We do not hear of them. His friends are unknown. 
It is the utmost we can do to be sure of the exact year of his birth. He 
reveals himself early, signing a charming etching at fourteen; at twenty-two 
he is ignorant on many points, but on others his maturity is unexampled. He 
labored and produced work upon work, doing some things admirably. He 
accumulated them in a few years in haste and abundance, as if death were at 
his heels, and yet with an application and a patience which render this pro- 
digious labor miraculous. He married young for any one else, but late for 
him, for it was on July 3, 1650; and in January, 1654, less than four years 
afterwards, death seized him in the height of his glory, just before he had 
completely mastered his craft. 

What could be simpler, shorter, and more definite? Genius and no les- 
sons, an ingenuous yet cunning method, attentive observation, and reflection. 
Add to these natural charm, the gentleness of a meditative mind, the appli- 
cation of a scrupulous conscience, the sadness inseparable from solitary labor, 
and, perhaps, the melancholy belonging to sickly beings, and you have very 
nearly all of Paul Potter. The great ‘Bull’ at The Hague represents his qual- 
ities excellently with one exception — that of his charm. It is a great study ^ 
too great from the common-sense point of view, not too great for the research 
of which it was the object, nor for the instruction that the painter drew from it. 

Remember that Paul Potter, compared with his brilliant contemporaries, 
was ignorant of all the expedients of his handicraft. I do not mean, of course, 
the tricks of which his frankness can never be suspected. He devoted spe- 
cial study to forms and aspects in their absolute simplicity. The least arti- 
fice was an embarrassment which would have spoiled him because it would 
have altered his clear view of things. A great bull in a vast plain, a far- 
reaching sky, and no horizon, — what better opportunity could there be for 
a student to learn once for all a host of very difficult things, and to know 
them by rule and measure? The action is perfectly simple — he did not fail 
with it; the movement is true, and the head admirably full of life. The beast 
shows his age, his type, his character, his disposition, his length, his height, 
his joints, his bones, his muscles; his hair is rough or smooth, in flocks or 
curls, his hide is loose or stretched — all is perfection. 7Te head, the eye, 
the neck and shoulders, the chest, from the point of view of simple yet exact 
observation, form a very rare specimen, perhaps without an equal. I do not 
say that the subject is beautiful, nor that the color is well chosen; subject 
and color are here subordinated too visibly to preoccupations of form for us 
to exact much on that head when the designer has given us all, or nearly all, 
under another. Moreover, the tones and the exact depiction of exactly ob- 
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served details result in rendering nature as she really is, in relief, gradation, 
power — almost even in her mysteries. It is not possible to aim at a more 
circumscribed but more formal result or to attain it with more success. Peo- 
ple say “Paul Potter’s Bull,” but that is not enough: they might say “7%^ 
Bull,” and, in my opinion, that would be the greatest eulogium that could 
be bestowed upon this work, so mediocre in its weak parts and yet so decisive. 

Almost all of Paul Potter’s fundamental qualities are exhibited in ‘ Fhe 
Young Bull.’ In each work that he undertook he set himself to study some 
external manifestation of nature or some new branch of his art. His pictures 
are studies, and only studies, of animals closely examined, grouped without 
much art, drawn in simple attitudes or in difficult foreshortening, never with 
an effect that was either very complicated or striking. Many of them are very 
weak or very strong according to whether they are regarded as an example by 
a master or as a splendid exercise by a pupil. 

The result is often thin, hesitating, sometimes even painfully labored. 7'he 
touch is immature. Paul Potter’s eye, of most singular exactitude and of a 
penetration which nothing ever fatigued, scrutinized and studied every detail, 
never wearying, never stopping. He ignores the art of sacrifice, and has not 
yet learned that things must sometimes be understood and but half expressed. 
You feel the urgency of his brush and the hopelessness of the elaborate em- 
broidery-like fashion which he employed to render his compact masses of 
foliage and thick grasses of the fields. 

His w'ork as a painter emanates from his work as an etcher. To the end 
of his life, even in his most perfect works, he never ceased to paint as if with 
a burin. The tool becomes more supple, it is true, and lends itself to other 
uses; but still under the thickest paint you feel the fine point, the sharp-edged 
notches, and the biting touch. It is only gradually and with effort, by a pro- 
gressive and entirely personal education, that he learns to manage his palette; 
but as soon as he succeeds in this he is superior. 

Little by little the painter may be seen freeing himself from the draughts- 
man; his color becomes more decided, his palette more learned, and finally 
chiaroscuro is born of itself, as if a self-made discovery by this naive spirit. 

The experience that Paul Potter acquired was due to himself alone. He 
learned from day to day, every day, and let us not forget that the end came 
before he had done learning. As he had no master, so he had no pupils. His 
life was indeed too short to permit of any teaching. Moreover, what would 
he have taught? His manner of drawing? That is an art which can hardly 
be taught. Arrangement and the knowledge of effect? He was scarcely sure 
of these even in his last days. Chiaroscuro? It was taught in all the studios 
of Amsterdam much better than he practised it himself: it was, indeed, the 
one thing that the sight of the plains of Holland had only revealed to him 
towards the end of his life, and then but occasionally. The art of composing a 
palette ? It is evident how much trouble he had to become master of his own. 
As to all academic expedients, his works themselves give evidence how little 
knowledge he had of these. 
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Paul Potter painted fine pictures which were not always fine models; or 
rather, he set many good examples, and his whole life was but a piece of 
excellent advice. More than that of any painter of that honest school, his 
work breathes simplicity, patience, circumspection, and persevering love of 
truth. These precepts were perhaps the only ones that he had received; cer- 
tainly they were the only ones that he could transmit. All his originality came 
from them, and his greatness also. 

With a love for the country, a soul that was open, tranquil, and serene, a 
profound yet healthy sensibility, a sense of proportion, a liking for things 
clearly defined, of proper balance of forms, and possessed of an instinct for 
anatomy, he was a constructor of the first order, an exemplar of that virtue 
which has been called the honesty of talent. 

His natural bent was for drawing, but such was his desire after perfection 
that he set himself the aim of becoming a great painter, and had already suc- 
ceeded in painting excellently. He divided his labor among the various 
branches of his art with an unusual equanimity. To judge by the portraits 
of his sad and suffering face, he was of an exquisite nature. Such was this 
young man, unique in his time, and who will always be unique. Such was 
he from his earliest gropings to his latest and greatest works. — from the 

FRENCH 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PLATES 


‘THEYounc;bull’ platesiandii 

P AUL POINTER’S ‘Young Bull’ in the Gallery of The Hague was 
painted in 1647, when the artist was twenty-two years old. The picture 
measures eight feet six inches high by nine feet ten inches wide, and is pop- 
ularly considered his masterpiece, though many critics rank it as inferior to 
some of his other and smaller productions. In spite, however, of its manifest 
faults as a work of art, it may justly be regarded as the most complete and 
conclusive representation of a bull that has ever been painted. 'Ehe animal 
is life-size, reddish-bcown in color, with white on back and forehead. Although 
not lacking in breadth of treatment, the work is marvelously minute in point 
of execution. Each single hair upon the creature’s head, about which the flies 
are buzzing, is painted with exactness, and the bark and foliage of the tree, 
the toad on the ground, even the grass, herbs, and pebbles are all faithfully 
and minutely rendered. The other animals cannot be said to add to the in- 
terest of the picture, nor is the figure of the cowherd without serious faults. 

“The supreme merit of Paul Potter’s ‘Young Bull,”’ writes De Amicis, 
“may be expressed in one word: it is a/ive. The serious, wondering eye, 
which gives the impression of vigorous vitality and savage pride, is painted 
with such truth that, at the first sight, one feels inclined to dodge to the right 
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or left, as one does in a country road when one meets such animals. The 
moist black nostrils seem to be smoking and drawing in the air with a pro- 
longed breath. . . . 

“Infinite criticisms have been made on this ‘incredible stroke of audacity 
by a young man of twenty-two.* The large size of the canvas has been cen- 
sured, the commonplace nature of the subject, the poverty of the light effects — 
for the light is equally diffused and everything is placed in relief without the 
contrast of shadow — the stiffness of the legs of the bull, the crude coloring 
of the other animals, the mediocrity of the cowherd’s figure; but, for all this, 
Paul Potter’s ‘Bull’ is one of the noblest examples of art, and the greatest 
work of the prince of animal-painters.” 

‘ANIMALS IN A PASTURE’ PLATE III 

T he Dresden Gallery possesses two small companion pictures by Paul 
Potter, one of which is here reproduced. It bears the signature of the 
artist and the date 1652. It is a scene characteristic of Potter, and is made 
attractive by his usual simplicity and fidelity to nature. The pigment was laid 
on so thinly that the wooden panel on which the picture was painted shows 
through in places. 

‘DAIRY-FARM NEAR THE HAGUE’ PLATE IV 

O NE of the finest of Paul Potter’s works in England is the picture in the 
Duke of Westminster’s collection, London, dated 1647. It measures 
one foot three and five-eighths inches high by one foot seven and three-quar- 
ters inches wide. The scene represents a dairy-farm between The Hague and 
the village of Geestbrug. The chateau in the distance is that of Binkhorst, 
which is still standing. The whole picture is bathed in the glowing warmth 
of the afternoon sun, which, although near setting, is still bright enough to 
emphasize the lengthened shadows cast by the trees and the animals. 

“Full of truth, most effective, and of an admirable unity and softness of 
tone,” writes M. Reiset, “this celebrated picture is beyond all praise.” 

‘THE WOLFHOUND’ PLATE V 

T his picture of a wolfhound, painted in a vigorous and masterly manner, 
is in the Hermitage Gallery, St. Petersburg. The figure of the dog is 
life-size; his hide is shaggy and of a yellowish tan color in the body and dark 
gray about the head. The landscape background represents a flat plain of 
Holland divided by a canal. Over the entrance to the kennel to which the 
dog is chained is the signature of the artist, with the date 1650. 

‘HORSES AT THE DOOR OF A COTTAGE’ PLATE VI 

T his unusually beautiful picture by Paul Potter, now in the Louvre, 
Paris, is dated 1647, the same year in which he painted the great ‘Bull.’ 
Fromentin has thus described it: “It is evening, and the two farm-horses, 
the one a bay and the other white, have finished their day’s work. Unhitched 
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from the cart but still harnessed, they stand before an empty trough, the 
white horse hanging his head with weariness. From the river below the 
carter is bringing a bucket full ol water, his figure relieved in soft outline 
against a sky aglow with the setting sun. The picture is a work in the high- 
est and rarest meaning of the term. It is unique in sentiment and design, in 
mystery of effect, in beauty of tone, and in poetic quality.” 


«A BULL AND TWO COWS’ 


PLATE VII 


pi^^ture in Buckingham palace,” writes Kugler, “combines with 
X Paul Potter’s usual fidelity to nature a more than common power of 
effect, great breadth, and freedom of treatment.” 

A young bull, standing near the trunk of a tree, faces the spectator, his 
restless, impatient bearing in marked contrast to the calm serenity of his two 
companions. Low trees and sandy hills are seen in the distance. The picture 
is dated 1649. 


PLATE VIII 


‘THE cow REFLECTED IN THE STREAM’ 

T his work at The Hague is ranked as one of Paul Potter’s greatest 
achievements. Burger calls it “a picture of the highest quality, a real 
masterpiece,” and Kugler draws our attention to the “exquisite freshness and 
charm with which the summer morning is represented, the picturesqueness of 
the composition as a whole, the attraction of its separate motives, and the won- 
derful precision of touch and execution.” In his earlier works Potter s land- 
scapes were often shown under a hard, dry, strong light, and later he erred in an 
opposite direction, that is, in the dullness and leaden quality of his illumina- 
tion j but at his best, as here, the light is warm yet soft and clear, and the whole 
work extremely limpid and beautiful in its effect. The picture, which meas- 
ures but one foot four inches by one foot nine inches, was painted about 
1648. 


‘LANDSCAPE WITH CATTLE’ 


T his picture, now in the National Gallery, London, was painted in 1651, 
three years before Paul Potter’s death. It shows us a meadow with farm 
buildings overshadowed by trees, cows, horses, sheep, a dog, and two men 
unloading a cart near the open door of a shed. In the background is a hilly 
corn-field stacked with cut sheaves of wheat. The time is evening. The 
scene is warmly lighted by the low rays of the setting sun, and the sky is 
treated with more interest than is usual in this artist’s work. The picture, 
exquisitely finished throughout, is but one foot ten inches high by one foot 
eight inches wide. 


‘THE YOUNG THIEF* 


PLATE X 


O N rare occasions, as in this picture in Buckingham Palace, London, 
Potter attempted to make an incident his subject, and in this instance 
he has attempted to be mildly humorous. From the stable on the left runs a 
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boy, the “young thief,” carrying a puppy, the mother of which is attacking 
him and has caught him by the coat. The dairy-maid, who, with her back 
to the spectator, is milking the cow, turns her head to laugh at the lad’s 
plight. It is, however, in spite of this incidental and story-telling interest, 
and because of its faithful delineation of the forms of the animals, the soft 
light, and the landscape, that this picture deserves to be ranked among Potter’s 
most successful achievements. 

A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL PAINTINGS BY PAUL POTTER, WITH THEIR 
PRESENT LOCATIONS 

yiUSTRlA. Vii NNA, Imperial Gallery: Landscape and Cattle j The Flock — Vienna, 
xX CzERNiN Collection: Herd of Cattle — Vienna, Harrach Collection: Cattle — 
BELGIUM. Brussels Museum: Two Pigs — Brussels, Arenberg Collection: Re- 
pose by the Grange — DENMARK. Copenhagen Gallery; Cows on a Hill^ Cows in a 

Meadow Copenhagen, Collection of Count Moltke: Landscape with Cows and 

Pigs ENGLAND. Basildon Park, Collection of Charles Morrison, Esy: Land- 

scape with Cattle — Bearwood, Collection of J. Walter, Esj^: Two Cows and a 
Bull — Deepdene, Hope Collection: The Stable Door; Landscape with Cattle; Land- 
scape with Cows — Heytesijury, Collection of Colonel Everett: Landscape with 
Cattle — London, National Gallery: Landscape with Cattle (Plate ix); The Old Gray 
Hunter — London, Apsley House: Deer in a Wood — London, Bath House; Two 
Oxen; Cows and Bull — London, Duke of Bedford's Collection ; Cattle in a Landscape; 
A Hawking-party — London, Bridgewater House: Cattle in a Meadow — London, 
Buckin<jham Palace: Bull and Cows (Plate vii); The Halt; The Young Thief (Plate x); 
Three Cows in a Field; Two Pigs — London, Dorchester House: The Rabbit-warren 

— London, Grosvenor House, Duke of Westminster’s Collection: Dairy-farm 
near The Hague (Plate iv^; Landscape — London, Earl of Kilmorey s Collection: 
Cavaliers and Cattle — London, Collection of Alfred de Rothschild, Ess^: The 
Water-mill — London, Wallace Collection: Landscape; Herdsmen with Cattle; The 
Milkmaid; Cattle in Stormy Weather — Somerley, Earl of Norman ton’s Collection : 
Three Cows — Stratton, Hampshire, Earl of Northbrook’s Collection: A Young 
Bull — Swinton Park, Collection of S. Cunliffe-Lister, Esq: A Dairy-farm — 
FRANC’E. Montpellier Museum: Cattle in a Meadow — Paris, Louvre: Horses at 
the Door of a Cottage (Plate vi); The Meadow; I'he White Horse; The Wood by The 
Hague — GERMANY. Berlin Gallery: Departure for the Hunt in the Wood by The 
Hague; Cattle Resting — Cassel Gallery: On the Pasture-land; Herdsman and Cattle 

— Dresden, Royal Gallery: Animals in a Pasture (Plate iii); Herdsman with Cattle 

— Gotha Gallery: Landscape; Cattle in a Meadow; The Farm — Hamburg, Kunst- 
halle; Horses at the Watering-place — Innsbruck, Tyrolese National Museum: 
Landscape with Cattle — Munich Gallery: Landscape with Cattle — Schwerin Mu- 
seum: Two Landscapes; Milking; Halt of the Huntsman — HOLLAND. Amsterdam, 
Ryks Museum; The Bear-hunt; Orpheus; Shepherds and their Flocks; The Shepherd s 
Hut; Landscape with Cattle; The Little Dog; Horses in a Field; Cows in a Field — 
sterdam. Six Collection ; The Dairy-maid; Etjuestrian Portrait of Dlderik Tulp — The 
Hague Gallery: The Young Bull (Plates i and ii); The Cow Reflected in the Stream 
(Plate viii); Cattle in the Meadow — The Hague, Steengracht Collection : Cowsina 
Meadow — IRELAND. Dublin, National Gallery: Head of a Bull — ITALY. 
Rome, Borghese Gallery; Landscape and Cattle — Turin Gallery: Four Oxen in a 
Landscape — RUSSIA. St. Petersburg, Hermitage Gallery: The Cow; The Life of 
a Huntsman; Cows in a Landscape; Ox in a Meadow; The Wolfhound (Plate v); The 
Halt of the Huntsmen; Landscape; The Stable-boy. 
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3^aul ^tter 

A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL BOOKS AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
DEALING WITH PAUL POTTER 

ALEXANDRE, A. Histoire populaire de la peintiire; ecolcs fliamande et hollandaise. 
xiL (Paris, I 894) — Amicis, E. DE. Holland: Trans. by H. Zimmern. (Philadelphia, 1 894) 

— Becker, A. W. Kunst und Kiinstler des siebenzehntcn Jahrhunderts. (Leipsic, 1864) 

— Blanc, C. Histoire dcs peintres de toiites les ecoles: erole hollandaise. (Paris, 1 863) — 
Bredius, a. Les Chefs-d’ceuvre dii Musee R()yal d’ Amsterdam. (Munich, 1890) — 
Burger, W. Musees de la Hollande. (Paris, 1858-60) — C'undall, F. The Landscape 
and Pastoral Painters of Holland. (London, 1 89 1 ) — Di scamps, J. B. La Vie des peintres 
flamands, allemands, ct hollandais. (Paris, 1753) — Duplessis, G. Eaux-fortes de Paul 
Potter. (Paris, 1875) — Fromentin, E. Les Maitres d’ autrefois. (Paris, 1876) — Hav- 
ARD, H. Tlie Dutch School of Painting: Trans, by G. Powell. (London, 1885) — Hou- 
BRAKEN, A. De groote Schoubourg der nederlandtsche Konstschilders. (Amsterdam, 1718) 

— Kuc.'LER, F. T'. Handbook of Painting: the German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. Re- 
vised by J. A. Oowe. (London, 1874) — Moes, M. E. W. Oud-Holland. (Rotterdam, 
1886) — Michel, Les Musees d’Allemagne: Cologne, Munich, Cassel. (Paris, 1886) — 
Montegut, £. Les Pays-Bas. (Paris, 1869) — Smith, J. Catalogue raisonne. (London, 
1829-42) — Van Dyke, J. C. Old Dutch and Flemish Masters. (New York, 1895) — 
Westrhlene, T. van. Paulus Potter, sa vie et ses oeuvres. (The Hague, 1867) — 
Woltmann, a., and Woermann, K. Ge.schlchte der Malcrei. (Leipsic, 1887-8) — 
WuRZBACH, A. VON. * Paulus Potter ’ in Dohme's Kunst und Kiinstler, etc. (Leipsic, 
1878) — Wyzewa, T. de. Les Grands peintres des Flandres et de la Hollande. (Paris, 
1890). 


magazine articles 

ART Journal, 1852: Great Masters of Artj Paul Potter. 1856: Home of Paul Potter 
(F. W. Fairholt) — Century Magazine, 1894: Paul Potter (T. Cole) — Gazette 
DES Beaux-Arts, 1868: La Galerie San Donato (E. Galichon). 1869: La Galerie Deles- 
sert (C. Blanc). 1875: Les Eaux-fortes de Van Dyck et de Paul Potter (P. Cheron). 
1878: line Vi.site aux Musees de Londres (M. F. Reiset) — Harper’s Monthly Maga- 
zine, 1883: Paul Potter (E. Mason) — Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst, 1868: ‘Paulus 
Potter’ von Westrheene (M. Thausing). 1870: Melsterwerke der Kasseler Galerie (C. v. 
Liitzow). 1882: Kleine Studien iiber cinige Meister in der Galerie zu Schwerin (F. Schlie). 
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Cartion anU platinum ^f)otograpt)S 

FOR GRADUATION AND WEDDING PRESENTS 


can supply a large assortment of mounted and unmounted prints, framed and unframed pho- 
V V tographs in carbon and platinum linish, suitable fa ttJClldin0 0ift)^ and jScbool OCCOratlOll. 
C,‘J5caduatin0 intending to leave an appropriate class memorial with their Alma 

Mater should write at once for illustrated catalogue, sample pictures, and list of suitable subjects. 
<LAre you familiar witli our new 3 ^) 80 Cbl* 0 matic negatives of the paintings, sculpture, and 
architecture in Spain and Italy ? 

Send Ten Cents for Illustrated Catalogue with Photographic Insert. 

SOULE ART COMPANY 

(Established 1859) 332 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


r CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 


50 Per Cent Cheaper 
than Paint, and lOO 
Per Cent more Artis- 
tic; for Shingles and 
all Rough Woodwork. 
7 'he Original and 
Standard Shingle Stains 

SAMUP:L CABOT, Sole 



Miniature Shingles 
Stained in Twenty- 
four Shades of Moss 
Green, Bark -Brown, 
Silver-Gray, etc., and 
Litho - W atcr - Color 
Chart sent on request. 

Agents at all Central Points, 


J>fOW 'REA.'Dy 

CLASSICAL AND CONTEMPORARY 


Each volume 410, vellum back, paper sides, 
$1.50 nec. By mail, $1.60. 

I. ALBRECHT ALTDORFER. Being all his 
Woodcuts. Photographically Reproduced in Fac- 
simile. With an Introduction by T. Sturge Moore. 

II. VVILLIAM BLAKE. Being all his Wood- 
cuts. Photographically Reproduced in Facsimile. 
With an Introduction by Laurence Binyon. 

Other Folumci Preparing. 


The publishers of that admirable little series of monographs, 
“The Artist’s Library,” have started another scriw that 
promises well, under the title of “ Little Hngravings.” 

The first number is a valuable supplement to Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s interesting volume on Altdorfer in “ The Artist’.s Li- 
brary.” It contains reproductions of seventy-one cuts, that is to 
say about all of Altdorfer’s work on wood, and these, taken 
with the illustrations in the earlier volume, give a pretty full 
idea of his entire achievement. 

The second volume contains all of Blake's engravings on 
wood, with an introduction by Laurence Binyon. The series 
is admirably planned and deserves to be successful. — New 
York Sun. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

91 & 93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


VEUVE CHAFFARD 

Pure Olive Oil 

In 

Honest 
Bottles 

Full Quarts 
Full Pints 
Full Half- Pints 

S. S. PIERCE CO. 

BOSTON — BROOKLINE 
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itta 0 terptece 0 of art 


The Great Picture Light. 

FRINK’S PORTABLE 
PICTURE REFLECTORS 

For electric light, meetall requirements 
for lighting pictures. Every owner of 

V fine paintings could ufc one or more of 

& 1 riiese portable reflectors to advantage. 

B 1 The fact that so many have ordered 

H 1 these outfits for their friends is proof 

1 1 that their merits are appreciated. 

H 1 Height, closed, 51 inches ; extended, 81 

B 1 inches. The light from the reflector can 

B 1 be directed at any picture in the room 

B 1 and at any angle. 

large series of Photogravures comprises 

B selections from some of the foremost Eu- 

ropean Galleries in monochrome copper 
PWfiiiflf prints, which, in their faithfulness to the 
originals, come close to the possible limits of reproductive 
art. 

THE COLLECTIONS REPRESENTEO ARE : 

The Hermitage in St. Petersburg 

The National Gallery in London 

The Prado in Madrid 

The Rembrandts in the Berlin, Cassel, 
and Dresden Galleries 

The Masterpieces of Grosvenor House 
Masterpieces of the French School the 

' XVIII Century, from the collection 

1 of the German Emperor 

The Holbeins and D’urers in the Berlin 
Gallery 

A catalogue of these, with a few illustrations, is 
mailed upon receipt of loc in stamps. Also write for 
particulars regarding our fully illustrated catalogue. 

B Frink's Portable Picture Reflector 

with Telescope Standard. 

BB No. 7034, brass, polished or antique, 

V with plug and socket for electric 

I lamp $37.50 

■ No. 7035, black iron, with plug and 

■ socket for electric lamp . . $16.50 

1 These special Reflectors are used by 

■ all the i)ictu re-dealers in New York, and 

■ by private collectors not only in this 

■ country, but in Pans, London, Berlin, 
and other cities. When ordering, kindly 
mention the sy.stem of electricity used. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Parties order- 

25crlin ^^Ijotograpl^ic Company 

ifinc ?Crt 

14 EAST 231) STREET, NEW YORK. 

ing these Keriectors need not hesitate 
Nos. 7034, 7035 to return tluMu at our expense if not 
Pat. Dec. 14, '97 found satisfactoiy. 

1 . P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York City. 

GEO. FRINK SPENCER, Manager. 

Telephone, 860 Franklin. 




Ote/ners ojf "Buildings 
A.'Ooid hiabilily 

from damages caused by ice or snow 
falling from roofs by applying 

T!!£ Folsom New Model 
Snow Guard 

TRADE MARK ^ Jg simplest 

^ // I only perfect device 

(f Ml 11 /y T which holds snow where 

tv 1 Il/y prevents slides, 

^ or the gathering of snow 

^ and ice at the eaves, 

which so frequently causes water to back up 
under the shingles or slates and damage walls 
and ceilings. Folsom Snow Guards are made 
for shingle, slate, tile, or metal roofs, both old 
and new, and are applied at trifling expense. 
Specified as the standard snow guard by 
architects everywhere. Write for information, 

FOLSOM SNOW GUARD CO. 

105 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


“MASTERS IN ART" PRINTS OF 

f^ofl)rin'0 

WINDSOR 

JBraU)ing0 

FOR FRAM I NG 

3^ 

A Set of the Ten Examples of 

Holbein s Portrait Drawings 
at Windsor shonxjn in the March 
issue of Masters in Art/' 
printed in the same style and 
color f but on one side op' the pa- 
per only ^ and nvithout letterings 
suitable for Framings nxsill be 
sents postpaids for 

f iftp €ent!E( 

BATES & GUILD CO.: BOSTON, MASS. 
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IF YOU HAVE AN 

A N G E L U S 

YOU CAN PLAY 

THE PIANO 



HISTORY* ART * MUSIC 

studied in America and Europe by small parties on 

SPECIAL TOURS 

led by cultured critics. Many members already registered 

for 1903. general tours 

designed for cultured persons, visit all patfi of Europe. 
Illustrated Imoklets and the .4-i t uf T ravel ” sent free. 

BURfetv oi- rNiri'RsiTr ‘Travki, ithac.a^ N.r. 


European Travel 

Miss Weldon will take six young ladies 
j abroad. Restricted. Highest references. Ad- 
I dress for Prospectus of the trip 


Miss WELDON 


* The Moorings ” 


HOWARD, PA. 


SCHOOL. OF*THE | 
MUSEUM . OF. FINE. ARTS 

BOSTON, MASS. 


INSTRUCTORS 


F. C TARBEI.l. 
K. W BENSON 
I'HII.IP HAl.h 


Drawing arul 
Painting. 


Mks. VVM. sa oNE 

Decorative Dcsigi 
K. W . 1-. M V R .SC) N A natom \ 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Paige Foreign Scholarship 
for Men arui W omen. 

Helen Hamblen Scholarship. 
Ten Free Scb(ilar.ships, 

Prizes in money awarded in : 
each department. | 

Twenty-seventh Year 

For circulars and terms 
address the manager 


[:ROss Perspective I address the manage 

Miss EMILY DANFORTH NORCROSS 



OUR CATALOGUE OF 

^rcijitectural 

publications 

Is Now Ready, and a Copy will be Mailed upon 

REtiUEST 

BATES & GUILD CO. 

Pttbltsbtts 

42 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Special Numbers of 

architectural l^ebtcto 

€L 

Public Libraries 

Published January, 1902 

Contains 270 plans, elevations, sections, and 
photographs, illustrating 65 Modern American 
Libraries. 

Price, Postpaid, $2.00 

«. 

Stables and Farm Buildings 

In Preparation 

To be the most comprehensive work on the 
planning, design, construction, and fitting of 
this class of buildings ever published. 

Price, Postpaid, $2.00 

BATES & GUILD COMPANY 

42 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON 
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AN ARTISTIC PIANOFORTE 


^T^HE beautiful 
lines, fine pro- 
portions, and exqui- 
site design distinguish 
this pianoforte as the 
aristocrat of its class 



PURITAN MODEL 


iHH20n$c1|HinlinCl0. 

IBojSfton gorli Cbica0O 



BRAUN’S 


CARBON 


PRINTS 


FINEST and MOST DURABLE 
IMPORTED WORKS of ART 


NE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
direct reproductions from the original 
paintings and drawings by old and modern 
masters. ^ Our world-renowned publica- 
tions of the most celebrated masterpieces by 
Titian number 3005 by Holbein, 400 j 
by VfiLAscyjEZ, 150 j by Rembrandt, 

400 ; etc., etc. ^ Illustrated extract from 
our General Catalogue sent on application j 
price, 50 cents (free to educational institu- 
tions). ^ Special terms to schools. 

BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO. 

249 Fifth Avenue, cor, iSth Street 

NEW YORK CITY 

No other branch house in America. 

Special terms to schools, architects, and decorators. 


VISITORS to NEW YORK 

Are cordially invited to the 

CjTbibition of 

By Bouguereau, Rosa Bonheur, Cazin, 
Corot, Daubigny, Dupre, Diaz, Frornen- 
tin, Henner, Jacque, Meissonier, Roy- 
bet, Rousseau, Thaulow, Troyon, Ziem, 
and a Collection of Portraits by the Old 
Masters of the Early French, English, 
and Dutch Schools. 


ART GALLERIES of 
EDWARD BRANDUS 

391 Fifth Avenue Rue de la Paix 

Bet. j6th and 37th Sti. I 6 

NEW YORK PARIS 



Emrrtran 

♦ Clitteti ft? iloftjell ♦ 





IW 



beautiful volume contains over two hundred exceptionally fine 
is reproductions from specially taken photographs, showing in detail 
P P sixty-one of the most attractive private gardens in America, both 
old and new, the majority of them being of moderate size. ^ They are the 
work of our foremost American landscape architects, and of scores of non- 
professional garden-lovers. * To the owners and planners of gardens the 
book will be invaluable, as it is the only one on the subject which shows 
what is possible in garden-making under American conditions of climate. 
The plans and the introduction (which treats specifically of garden de- 
sign in America) will be found of material assistance, a The beauty of its 
illustrations should make the volume appeal strongly to all garden-lovers. 
Illustrated circular sent on request, a Price, $7.50 net, express prepaid. 

'Batejs s. dPuttii Company ^ 42 Ci^auncp street * Wton 
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